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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxvi, No. 4. 



TRACES OF GLEIM'S GRENADIER- 
LIEDER IN 1809 

The Preusskehe Kriegslieder in den Feldzugen 
1756 und 1757 von einem Grenadier, were written 
before Herder invented the term Volkslied and 
before he and Goethe had crystalized the meaning 
of it. They contained little of that ' ' Volkstum- 
lichkeit" with which their none too eminent 
author wished to color them ; but yet possessed 
qualities that made them popular in certain cir- 
cles, for a long time. 

The songs were intended, in spite of their un- 
pretentious language, or I might almost say — by 
reason of it, to appeal to the ears of a cultivated 
circle of readers, learning just then to appreciate 
the beauty of some of the humbler poetry. That 
they reached such readers is certain, but evidences 
of their popularity among the "cultivated" are 
few. Nor is it probable that they were popular 
with people possessed of little culture, for we do 
not find in their songs — the so-called Volkslieder 
— any borrowing from the Grenadier-Lieder. 

It seems to have been rather among the middle 
classes that these songs attained their greatest 
popularity and most inspired imitation. Even 
before the end of the Seven Years "War which 
they celebrate, and while their hero, Frederick, 
was still in the field, mediocre poets brought out 
anonymous imitations of the Grenadier-Lieder, 
written in the same meter (that of the' Chevy Chase) 
and the same general tone. This adaptation, 
which became in some instances * plagiarism pure 
and simple, gave rise to a rather distinct type of 
over-patriotic war-song written in what was called 
"die Gleim'sche Manier." 

Because I suspected Gleim's war-songs con- 
tinued to exert an influence on nineteenth-century 
poetry of a like kind, I have examined the war- 
poems from the year 1809, edited by Robert F. 
Arnold and Karl Wagner, 2 a collection of odes 
and songs of all sorts, from the most exalted to 
the humblest, full of sympathy with Austria in 
her war against Napoleon, — songs written fifty - 

1 Gf. e. g., Ditfurth, Historische Volkslieder des sieben- 
jdhrigen Krieges, Berlin, 1871, p. 67. 

* Achtzehnhundertneun. Die politische Kriegslp-ik des 
Kriegsjahres, being Vol. 11 of the Sehriften des Literari- 
schen Vereins in Wien, Vienna, 1909. 



one years after the first edition of Gleim's Prus- 
sian songs against Austria appeared. 

I find that nine of the hundred and forty -seven 
songs are built up on the Chevy Chase meter (that 
of the Grenadier-Lieder) ; and the fad is note- 
worthy, tho not strange, that it is in just these 
songs we find all the direct borrowings from the 
Grenadier's vocabulary. 

The following passages taken from tho Kriegs- 
lieder and from Aohtzehnhundertneun represent 
the result of my search for direct adaptation of 

Gleim's phrases : 

1809, No. xxxi s, Str. 1 

Gl. ix, 1. Iff. 8 (anonymous). 

Ersclialle, hohes Siegeslied Ersclialle froher Kriegsge- 

Ersehalle weit umher I sang, 

Erschalle weit umher, 

Gl. i, 1. 1. 1809, No. xxxix, Str. 2. 

Krieg isi mein Lied I v:eil Krieg mill der Feind, so sei 

alle Welt denn Krieg ! 

Krieg will, so sei es Krieg I Wohlan, zum Kampf — zur 

Sohlaoht ! 
1809, No. xl (anonymous) 

Gl. I, 1. 13 ft Str. 6. 

Und streit' , ein tapfrer Qren- Und fallt im Kampf der 

adier, brave Mann 

Von Friedrichs Muth er- In diesera edlen Streit ; 

fiillt ! So sank er auf der Sieges- 
Was acht ich es, wenn fiber bahn, 

mir Wo Oestreich Lorbeem 

Kanonendonner brfillt? streutt 

Ein Held faU ich; noch Als Held fiel er,-noeh ster- 

slerbend droht bend droht 

Mein Siiiel in der Hand ! Das Schwert in seiner Hand : 

Unsterblichmacht der Helden Unsterblich macht derHelden 

Tod, Tod, 

Der Tod furs Vaterlandf Der Tod furs Vaterland. 

Also the following passage seems to have been 
influenced, tho less directly, by the above lines 

of Gleim's. 

1809, No. llii (anony- 
mous), Str. ii. 
Und Briidern die als Helden 

fallen 
Fur's Vaterland den Tod, 
Lohnt fiber Sternen, wo sie 

wallen, 
Mit tausend Freuden Gott. 
Drum frisch zum Kampf 
mit f rohen Herzen ! 

s At the right are the references to Sauer's edition of the 
Kriegslieder, — Vol. 4 of Deutsche Lit.dcnkm. des 18. Jhdts. 
Stuttg., 1882. At the left are passages from Achtzehnhun- 
dertneun. 
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Gl. iv, 1. 3. 

Was kannst du t Fliehen 

kannst du nur; 
Und siegen konnen wir. 



Uns schiitzt dor Allraacht 

Hand I 
Der Hddentod macht keine 

Schmerzen, 
JEr ist fur's Vaterland. 
1809 No. lv. Str. 5. 
( Wenzel Neumann. ) 
Was kann erf Fliehen kann 

ernur 
Und rauben Gut und Haab, 



The following passages from the same poem by 
Neumann show the same leaning — tho less con- 
cretely than in the foregoing — on Gl. in and rv, 
(Schlachtgesang bey Eroffnung des Feldzuges 1757 
and Sehlaehtgesang vor der Sehlacht beyPrag). 



Gl. in, 1. 1. 

Auf Briider, Friedrieh, 

unser Held, 
Der Feind von fanler Frist, 
Rvft uns nun vrieder in das 

Feld, 
Wo Ruhm zu hohlen ist. 

Gl. in, 1. 21. 
Und hot uns in der achten 

Sehlacht 
Franzoss und Busse Trutz, 
So lachten wir doch ihrer 

Macht, 
Denn Oott ist unser Schutz. 



1809 No. i,v. Str. 1. 

( Neumann. ) 

lEnaus! Wen Muih belebt, 

hinaus t 
Es t-ufet Karl der Held ! 
Nur Hasen lasse man zu 

Haus, 
Wir aber Ziehen ins Feld. 

(Ditto) Str. 7. 
Der Name : Franz sei unser 

Schutz, 
Den raubt uns nicht der 

Tod; 
So bieten wir den Feinden 

Trutz; 
Denn wir vertrauen aufGott! 

These are the closest analogies, and further 
examples would only give added proof of the 
evident fact that " Vater" Gleim struck, in these 
Grenadier-Lieder, a tone which resounded in Ger- 
man war-poetry for at least half a century. 



Geokge Pullen Jackson. 



Oberlin College. 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS IN 
KENTUCKY FOLK-SONG 

Apropos of such familiar poems as Browning's 
The Glove, Schiller's Der Handsehuh, and Leigh 
Hunt's The Glove and the Lions, is the ballad 
given below. It was sung and then recited to me 
a few days since by a citizen of Pikeville, in the 
Cumberland mountains of Kentucky, a district 
populated to a considerable degree by those 



migrating thither from North Carolina through 
the Cumberland Gap about a century ago. 

I have within the last two years set down on 
paper about one hundred and twenty of these 
"ballets," as they are called by the Eastern 
Kentucky Highlanders who sing them. About 
forty of the collection seem to have been composed 
on British soil, as evidenced by their identity or 
close similarity to those in Professor Child's col- 
lection, or else by their inclusion of local English 
or Scottish place-names ; for example, Edinboro, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, London, Newgate, St. Pan- 
eras, Kathrine Street, etc. Others contain allu- 
sions to early colonial days — gold-seeking on the 
Spanish Main, the loves of white settlers for 
Indian maidens ; others more modern deal with 
the Civil War, and later feuds, murders, disas- 
ters, or migrations. Common among them are 
ballads of love, ' complaints,' and stories of young 
lovers disappointed or triumphant over obstacles. 
A few are of the bestiary type ; some are humor- 
ous, though the prevailing tone, like the music to 
which they are sung, is in the minor key. 

With the exception of certain erotic songs in 
the manner, phraseology, and flavor of Burns — a 
fact easily understood — only the one here given 
has, to my knowledge, any immediate relation to 
a recognized literary theme. 1 And even this, one 
must feel, is not so closely connected with the 
finished poems of Browning, Schiller, or Leigh 
Hunt cited above, as with the folk-tale common 
to them all, and underlying, perhaps, even the 
account of Poullain de St. Croix in his Essais 
Historiques sur Paris, generally regarded as the 
source of the various literary versions. As such 
one may read it, not overlooking the naivete and 
ease with which Paris becomes Carolina and cour- 
tier becomes sailor. To make this tendency to- 
ward localization more complete, I have even 
heard "lion's den" of stanza five sung as 
"wildcat hole." 

The Fan. 

Down in Carolina lived a lady, 

And she was beautiful and gay : 
She was determed (sic) to live a lady, 

And no young man should her betray, 

'Since this was written, about six months ago, my 
collection has grown to about three hundred, with the 
result that other resemblances have been found. 



